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Battlefields 

Around  Fredericksburg 

The  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  Wilderness  and  Spot- 
sylvania battlefields  are  a unit  of  the  National  Park  System 
administered  by  the  National  Park  Service  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  The  National  Park  System  is  dedi- 
cated to  conserving  the  scenic,  scientific,  and  historic  heritage 
of  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  its 
people. 

Within  the  bounds  of  this  national  military  park  is  pre- 
served one  of  the  most  extensive  systems  of  trenches,  earth- 
works, and  gun  emplacements  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
Civil  War  Parks.  Here  are  memorialized  four  major  battles: 
Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  the  Wilderness,  and  Spot- 
sylvania Court  House,  together  with  the  engagement  at  Salem 
Church.  In  addition,  the  National  Park  Service  administers 
Fredericksburg  National  Cemetery  and  the  Stonewall  Jack- 
son  Shrine  (the  house  where  Jackson  died).  The  park  includes 
approximately  2,500  acres,  comprising  an  extended  system  of 
narrow  land  holdings  lying  in  Spotsylvania,  Caroline,  and 
Orange  counties,  within  a radius  of  17  miles  of  the  town  of 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia. 

How  To  Use  This  Guide 

This  guide  to  the  battlefields  of  Fredericksburg,  Chan- 
cellorsville, Wilderness,  and  Spotsylvania  may  be  used  to  tour 
one  or  any  desired  combination  of  the  four. 

Instructions  for  starting  each  part  of  the  tour  from  the 
Fredericksburg  Visitor  Center  are  given  at  the  beginning  of 
each  section  for  the  convenience  of  those  not  taking  the 
entire  tour. 
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Distances  between  stops  are  in  the  driving  instructions; 
cumulative  mileage  is  given  with  the  stop  numbers.  Consider 
these  distances  as  close  estimates  only. 

All  outdoor  signs  and  roadside  maps  should  be  studied, 
even  if  not  at  designated  stops. 

From  Fredericksburg,  the  Jackson  Shrine  may  be  reached 
by  traveling  south  on  Interstate  95  to  the  Thornburg  Inter- 
change, then  left  on  State  Route  606  to  Guinea  Station.  Fur- 
ther instructions  are  included  in  the  text  for  Stop  8 and  in 
the  remarks  following  the  last  stop  of  the  tour.  Before  begin- 
ning your  tour  (particularly  during  the  winter)  check  at  the 
Visitor  Center  to  find  out  whether  or  not  the  Shrine  is  open. 

Visitor  Centers 

In  addition  to  the  Fredericksburg  Battlefield  Visitor 
Center,  corner  of  Sunken  Road  and  Lafayette  Boulevard,  the 
National  Park  Service  has  another  Battlefield  Visitor  Center 
on  the  Chancellorsville  Field.  Both  centers  contain  electronic 
programs  and  numerous  exhibits.  The  Fredericksburg  center 
is  the  starting  point  of  the  complete  tour. 


Confederate  Infantry  Trench  Remains 
Fredericksburg  Battlefield. 


Union  Troops  Crossing  the  Rappahannock  to  Cap- 
ture Fredericksburg,  December  11,  1862.  (From  a 
painting  by  Bror  Thure  Thulstrup.) 


Fredericksburg  Battlefield 


Laid  against  the  background  of  an  already  historic  town, 
the  Battle  of  Fredericksburg  anticipated  features  of  later 
wars:  pontoon  bridging  of  a river  under  fire,  beachhead  land- 
ings, street  fighting,  heavy  and  sustained  artillery  bombard- 
ment, the  storming  of  strongly  fortified  heights,  field  tele- 
graphic communication,  and  aerial  observation.  Despite  war 
damage  and  the  changes  of  time,  many  historic  houses  remain. 


Leave  the  Fredericksburg  Visitor  Center,  walk  across 
Sunken  Road  to  National  Cemetery  on  Marye’s  Heights. 
Turn  left  at  top  of  hill  to  exhibits. 
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Sunken  Road  and  Stone  Wall.  Here  in  the  Sunken  Road 
on  December  13,  1862,  Confederate  infantry,  behind  the 
cover  of  a stone  wall,  repelled  with  appalling  losses  seven 
Federal  assaults.  The  wall  has  become  the  symbol  of  shat- 
tered ambition,  blundering  leadership,  and  military  disaster. 
Gen.  Ambrose  E.  Burnside  then  commanded  the  Union  Army 
of  the  Potomac. 


Marye’s  Heights  and  National  Cemetery.  Rising  sharply 
from  the  west  side  of  the  Sunken  Road  is  the  commanding 
ridge  known  as  Marye’s  Heights.  Here,  and  on  neighboring 
heights,  was  demonstrated  on  December  13,  1862,  the  effec- 
tive use  of  cross  and  frontal  artillery  fire.  Fredericksburg 
National  Cemetery,  established  in  1865,  is  part  of  Marye’s 
Heights.  Here  lie  some  16,000  Union  dead  of  the  four  local 
campaigns,  together  with  a few  interments  of  other  wars. 


From  the  south  end  of  the  cemetery  there  is  a good  view  of 
the  Union  field  of  attack,  but  you  should  remember  that  the 
area  has  been  built  up  since  the  Civil  War. 

Return  to  car.  Proceed  south  on  U.S.  1 to  Lee  Drive, 
then  left  on  Drive  to  foot  of  Lee’s  Hill  (0.8  mile  from  Visitor 
Center). 
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Lee’s  Hill.  From  this  hill,  bristling  with  Confederate  bat- 
teries,  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  commander  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  watched  the  course  of  battle  on  December  13,  1862. 
A large  gun  emplacement  on  the  hilltop  bears  silent  witness 
to  the  strength  of  this  vantage  point.  The  walkway  leads  to 
the  cannon  and  an  exhibit  shelter. 

Across  the  road  is  a well  preserved  section  of  Confeder- 
ate infantry  trenches.  This  park  drive  follows  the  original 
trench  remains  for  5 miles. 

Continue  along  Drive  0.5  mile. 


Howison  Hill  Battery  Position.  On  this  high  point  is  the 
largest  and  best  preserved  battery  position  in  the  park.  The 
works  were  constructed  under  the  supervision  of  Gen.  T.  R. 
R.  Cobb,  later  killed  in  the  defense  of  the  Sunken  Road. 
Crossfire  from  this  position  helped  break  the  Federal  attacks 
on  Marye’s  Heights. 

Follow  Confederate  trenches  and  gun  emplacements 
along  Lee  Drive  2.0  miles. 
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Lansdowne  Valley.  In  this  battle  General  Lee’s  Confeder- 
ate Army  consisted  of  Gen.  James  Longstreet’s  First  Corps 
and  Gen.  T.  J.  (Stonewall)  Jackson’s  Second  Corps.  Here 
Longstreet’s  right  joined  with  Jackson’s  left,  forming  a line 
of  defense  7 miles  long. 

This  plain,  about  2 miles  in  width,  stretched  eastward 
to  the  river  where  the  lower  Federal  pontoon  bridges  were 
located.  Fear  of  an  attack  by  the  Confederate  troops  in  this 
sector  caused  Franklin,  commanding  Burnside’s  left  wing,  to 
immobilize  a large  body  of  troops  near  his  bridges  and  to 
support  them  with  a heavy  concentration  of  artillery. 

Proceed  along  Drive  1.6  miles. 


Breakthrough  of  Meade’s  Federals.  Here,  in  a low,  marshy 
area,  Gen.  George  Gordon  Meade  broke  through  Stonewall 
Jackson’s  defenses  on  December  13,  1862,  in  an  attack  that 
seriously  threatened  to  engulf  the  Confederate  right.  Lack- 
ing support,  the  thrust  was  repulsed  by  Confederate  reserves. 
Burnside’s  orders  had  called  for  too  small  an  attack. 

Continue  along  Drive  0.6  mile. 


Prospect  Hill  Confederate  Battery  Position.  On  this  hill  is 
preserved  the  largest  number  of  gun  positions  on  the  Fred- 
ericksburg field.  Here  the  14  guns  of  Lt.  Col.  R.  L.  Walker’s 
artillery  battalion  helped  stave  off  the  preliminary  Union 
8 attacks. 
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The  view  from  these  heights  provided  a panorama  of 
the  field  of  Federal  operations  against  Jackson’s  front.  Gen- 
eral Jackson  had  his  command  post  here.  On  your  left,  note 
the  stone  pyramid  beyond  the  railroad.  That  monument 
serves  to  identify  the  point  where  Meade’s  left  columns  pene- 
trated Jackson’s  line. 

Follow  Lee  Drive  0.3  mile. 


Hamilton’s  Crossing.  Here,  where  the  Mine  Road  once  crossed 
the  tracks  of  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and  Potomac 
Railroad,  was  located  the  end  of  the  infantry  line  of  the  Con- 
federate right  on  December  13,  1862.  Stuart’s  cavalry  held 
the  fields  farther  to  the  south.  The  Richmond,  Fredericks- 
burg and  Potomac  Railroad,  a major  objective  of  Burnside’s 
Army,  supplied  Lee.  (The  same  company  still  operates  the 
railroad.) 

Turn  right  onto  Mine  Road ; proceed  V4  mile  and  turn 
left  to  R.R.;  cross  tracks ; turn  left  to  State  Route  2 and  U.S. 
17  (1.6  miles). 


Pelham’s  Artillery  Position  (Confederate).  In  this  vicinity, 
the  intersection  of  the  Mine  Road  and  the  Richmond  Stage 
Road  (now  Va.  2),  Major  John  Pelham,  commander  of  Stuart’s 
Horse  Artillery,  about  9:30  a.m.  on  December  13,  1862,  chal- 
lenged the  first  Federal  advance.  With  only  two  small  cannon, 
shrouded  in  the  morning  fog,  he  opened  a rapid  fire  against 
the  blue  battlelines.  By  frequent  shifts  of  position,  Pelham 
created  the  illusion  of  a battery  or  more.  His  guns  caught  the 
attacking  columns  in  flank  and  rear,  throwing  them  into  con- 
fusion. Despite  heavy  Federal  artillery  fire,  this  young  artil- 
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lerist  maintained  his  position  for  about  half  an  hour,  when, 
one  gun  disabled  and  his  ammunition  exhausted,  he  retired, 
winning  from  General  Lee  the  acclaim  “the  gallant  Pelham. ” 

(If  you  want  to  stop  the  tour  here  and  proceed  to  Rich- 
mond or  Williamsburg , turn  right.  Seven  miles  south  on 
State  Route  2 you  may  turn  right  on  State  Route  606  to  see 
the  house  where  Jackson  died  after  his  mortal  wounding  at 
Chancellor sville.  If  following  the  complete  Fredericksburg 
tour , proceed  as  below.) 

Left  on  State  Route  2 along  Federal  Line  to  parking 
area  near  entrance  to  Fredericksburg  Country  Club , the  old 
Smithfield  plantation  (0.7  mile). 


Federal  Line.  It  was  generally  along  this  road  that  some  60,- 
000  Federal  troops  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array  under  com- 
mand of  Maj.  Gen.  William  B.  Franklin.  From  this  area  Gen- 
eral Meade  launched  three  attacks  against  the  Confederate 
right  entrenched  on  the  heights  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamilton’s 
Crossing.  The  third,  an  especially  gallant  one,  very  nearly 
achieved  success.  The  attacks  were  strongly  supported  by 
heavy  concentrations  of  Federal  artillery  stationed  in  and 
near  this  road.  Smithfield  served  as  a Union  hospital. 

Continue  north  along  State  Route  2 to  Charles  St.  (first 
street  to  left  beyond  brick  school  at  Hazel  Run),  left  on  Charles 
to  Lafayette  Boulevard.  Left  on  Boulevard  and  then  take  an 
immediate  right  turn  into  Kenmore  Ave.,  which  bears  off  here 
at  an  angle.  Kenmore  Avenue  represents  the  line  of  the  old 
Canal  Ditch , an  impediment  to  the  Union  attacks  on  Marye’s 
Heights.  You  are  now  back  in  the  Marye’s  Heights  sector  and 
will  approach  the  Heights  as  did  an  attacking  Union  soldier. 
Follow  the  avenue  to  Hanover  St.,  left  on  Hanover  (3.5  miles). 
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Canal  Ditch  Crossing . Thousands  of  Union  soldiers  poured 
in  marching  columns  westward  along  Hanover  Street  from  the 
town.  Here,  under  shelter  of  the  bluff  (now  Lee  Avenue),  the 
Union  battlelines  formed  to  advance,  only  to  be  swept  away 
by  the  Confederate  fire.  Except  for  a house  or  two,  the  ground 
between  the  Ditch  and  Marye’s  Heights  was  then  open.  The 
line  of  Littlepage  Street  would  be  the  limit  of  the  Union 
advance. 


Proceed  to  Littlepage  St.;  left  on  Littlepage  to  Mercer; 
turn  right  and  follow  Mercer  to  Sunken  Road;  right  onto 
Sunken  Road  (0.4  mile). 
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Original  Stone  Wall.  Betwen  Mercer  and  Kirkland  streets 
remains  a section  of  the  original  east  (townside)  stone  wall. 

This  portion  was  obscured  from  Federal  view  by  the  fact  that 
the  earth  on  the  side  next  to  town  was  on  a level  with  the 
top  of  the  wall,  giving  almost  perfect  protection  to  the  Con- 
federate infantrymen.  On  the  hill  is  Brompton,  or  the  Marye 
House,  then  the  property  of  the  Marye  family,  which  gave 
its  name  to  the  heights.  It  is  now  the  home  of  the  chancellor 
of  Mary  Washington  College  and  is  not  open  to  the  public.  11 


Follow  Sunken  Road  to  Hanover  St.,  then  left  on  Han- 
over to  point  opposite  Marye  House  (0.1  mile).  This  property 
is  not  open  to  the  public. 


Marye  House  (Brompton).  This  structure  was  in  the  thick  of 
fighting  on  December  13-15,  1862,  and  again  on  May  3,  1863, 
when  John  Sedgwick’s  Federal  troops  carried  the  position  by 
storm.  During  the  first  battle  the  house  was  used  as  head- 
quarters by  Col.  J.  B.  Walton,  commander  of  the  Washington 
Artillery.  It  was  repeatedly  used^  as  a hospital  in  the  battles 
of  this  area  by  Federal  and  by  Confederate  forces.  A section 
of  trench  remains  still  rims  the  brow  of  the  hill  in  front  of 
the  house. 

Proceed  along  Hanover,  turn  right  on  High  St.  and  con- 
tinue to  State  Route  3 (William  St.).  Turn  left  and  proceed  to 
the  15th  New  Jersey  Monument  on  the  Salem  Church  Bat- 
tlefield (3.3  miles). 
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Lt.  Gen.  Thomas  J.  (Stonewall)  Jackson , CSA 


^ ,s?:  The  Jackson  Shrine,  the  house  in  which  Gen.  Jackson  died. 


Chancellorsville  Battlefield 


The  Chancellorsville  Battlefield,  named  for  a family  place 
rather  than  a town,  is  located  along  the  Orange  Turnpike 
(State  Route  3)  some  10  miles  west  of  Fredericksburg. 

In  January  1863,  Joseph  Hooker  succeeded  Burnside  as 
commander  of  the  demoralized  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Hooker 
restored  morale  and  built  the  army  back  into  a splendid  force, 
though  he  was  not  destined  to  lead  it  to  victory.  During  the 
last  days  of  April,  Hooker  left  part  of  his  army  under  John 
Sedgwick  to  threaten  Fredericksburg  and  crossed  the  upper 
Rappahannock  and  came  in  behind  Lee.  Hooker  expected  the 
Confederates  to  be  crushed  between  his  pincers,  if,  indeed, 
Lee  did  not  retreat.  Lee,  however,  met  boldness  with  greater 
boldness.  Leaving  Jubal  Early  on  the  old  Fredericksburg  Bat- 
tlefield to  confront  Sedgwick,  Lee  took  most  of  his  troops 
westward  to  the  Chancellorsville  area,  where  he  divided  his 
army  again  and  defeated  Hooker,  now  on  the  defensive.  The 
cost  of  Lee’s  success  was  the  loss  of  Stonewall  Jackson.  Jack- 
son’s dramatic  flank  attack  is  a feature  of  this  tour. 

Sedgwick  broke  Early’s  lines,  but  was  checked  at  Salem 
Church.  Thus  the  Chancellorsville  Campaign  comprised  three 
different  struggles:  the  main  fight  around  Chancellorsville, 
the  sacrifice  play  at  Fredericksburg,  and  the  Salem  Church 
engagement. 

(To  reach  the  starting  point  of  the  Chancellorsville  tour 
from  the  Fredericksburg  Visitor  Center,  follow  the  Sunken 
Road  to  Hanover  St.,  turn  left  and  follow  tour  from  Stop  12.) 
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Salem  Church  Area.  At  Salem  Church  on  May  3-4,  1863, 
Lee  repulsed  Sedgwick’s  major  threat  to  turn  the  Confeder- 
ate flank  at  Chancellorsville.  On  the  night  of  May  4,  Sedg- 
wick withdrew  his  Federal  forces  northward  to  Banks’  Ford 
where  he  crossed  the  Rappahannock.  (Historic  Salem  Church 
is  300  yards  west  on  the  left  of  the  road.) 

Continue  along  State  Route  3 to  McLaws  Drive , turn 
left  (5.0  miles). 
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Confederate  Line  (Night  of  May  1).  Hooker’s  flanking  column 
moved  eastward  on  May  1,  but  fell  back  to  Chancellorsville 
(IV2  miles  west)  upon  meeting  opposition.  Lee  advanced 
cautiously  on  the  afternoon  of  May  1 to  take  a position  along 
this  road,  the  McLaws  Drive  (old  Furnace  Road).  At  Fred- 
ericksburg Lee  had  left  approximately  10,000  men  under 
Gen.  Jubal  Early  to  guard  the  heights  against  Sedgwick’s 
Federal  force  of  about  25,000. 

Follow  this  road  0.7  mile. 


Lee- Jackson  Bivouac  Site.  Among  the  pines  at  the  junction 
of  the  Orange  Plank  and  Furnace  roads  is  located  the  site  of 
the  last  bivouac  of  Lee  and  Jackson.  Here  on  the  night  of 
May  1,  1863,  the  generals  planned  the  Battle  of  Chancellors- 
ville, one  of  the  most  daringly  conceived  engagements  of  the 
War.  Here  they  parted  company  for  the  last  time  when  Jack- 
son  moved  out  the  next  morning  on  the  bold  maneuver  that 
again  divided  the  Confederate  Army. 

Proceed  along  this  park  drive  1.4  miles. 
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Catharine  Furnace  Ruin.  This  ruin  marks  the  site  of  the 
Catharine  Iron  Furnace.  Abandoned  before  the  Civil  War, 
the  Furnace  was  reopened  for  the  manufacture  of  Confed- 
erate munitions,  but  was  destroyed  in  1864  by  Union  cavalry. 
In  this  area  Jackson  was  attacked  by  Sickles’  Federal  troops, 
who  believed  they  were  harassing  a Confederate  force  retreat- 
ing to  Gordonsville. 

From  this  point,  a country  road,  now  known  as  Jackson 
Trail,  led  through  a heavily  wooded  section  of  the  Wilder- 
ness and  it  was  along  this  road  that  the  Confederates  marched 
to  launch  an  attack  against  Hooker’s  right.  At  their  head  rode 
Stonewall  Jackson,  to  brilliant  victory  and  to  death. 

You  may  follow  this  historic  march  on  the  gravel  road. 

(If  you  do  not  wish  to  make  the  complete  tour , turn 
around  at  the  Furnace , follow  Sickles  and  Stuart  drives  to 
State  Route  3 and  continue  from  Stop  19.  The  Chancellors- 
ville  Visitor  Center  is  located  at  Stop  19.) 

Follow  Jackson  Trail  East  along  route  of  Jackson's  flank 
march  to  Brock  Road  (State  Route  613),  left  V4  mile  to  Jack- 
son  Trail  West,  right  along  Trail  to  Brock  Road  (5.6  miles). 


Brock  Road  and  Jackson  Trail  Junction.  The  leading  regi- 
ments of  Jackson’s  command  reached  this  point  about  12:30 
p.  m.  From  here  they  pushed  northward  to  the  Plank  Road 
where  Jackson  had  originally  planned  to  turn  eastward 
toward  the  Federal  right  flank.  The  cavalryman  Fitzhugh 
Lee,  however,  took  Jackson  on  a reconnaissance  and  showed 
him  that  the  Federals  could  be  struck  more  in  rear  by  attack 
along  the  Orange  Turnpike.  Jackson  accordingly  ordered  the 
march  continued  to  the  Turnpike. 
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Follow  Brock  Road  to  State  Route  3 (Orange  Turnpike), 
then  right  on  Route  3 to  point  where  Jackson  struck  Federal 
right  flank  (4.2  miles). 

18  (32.3  Ml.) 

Jackson’s  Attack  Area.  In  this  general  vicinity  on  May  2, 
1863,  Jackson’s  veterans,  stretching  in  massed  columns  a mile 
on  either  side  of  the  Turnpike,  struck  Howard’s  Federal 
corps  about  6 p.m.  The  crushing,  irresistible  attack  hurled 
back  Hooker’s  right  2 miles  toward  Chancellorsville. 

Continue  east  on  State  Route  3 to  the  Chancellorsville 
Visitor  Center;  left  on  Bullock  Road,  then  right  to  parking 
lot  (2.1  miles). 

19  (34.4  Ml.) 

Visitor  Center.  Scene  of  the  Wounding  of  Jackson.  Here 
Stonewall  Jackson  fell  mortally  wounded,  about  9 p.m.,  May 
2,  1863,  by  the  mistaken  fire  of  his  own  men.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart 
took  temporary  command  of  Jackson’s  Corps.  (The  Jackson 
Shrine,  the  house  in  which  Gen.  Jackson  died  on  May  10, 
1863,  is  15  miles  south  of  Fredericksburg.  See  last  page  for 
further  information  and  directions.) 

The  Visitor  Center  contains  an  orientation  program,  di- 
oramas, and  exhibits. 

Return  to  Bullock  Road.  Left  on  Bullock  Road  and 
straight  across  State  Route  3 onto  Stuart  Drive  to  Hazel 
20  Grove  (0.5  mile). 


Hazel  Grove.  This  high  ground  was  a key  position  during 
the  fighting  of  May  3,  1863.  The  withdrawal  of  Sickles’  Fed- 
eral corps  early  that  morning  permitted  the  Confederates 
to  seize  the  position  and  establish  a heavy  concentration  of 
artillery  which  enfiladed  part  of  the  Federal  line  and  raked 
the  strongly  entrenched  Federal  position  at  Fairview.  Lee 
rode  to  Hazel  Grove  at  10  a.m.  to  supervise  the  assault  on 
Fairview. 

Proceed  to  Berry-Paxton  Drive , left  to  Fairview  ( 0.6  mile). 


Fairview.  On  this  open  plain  was  located  the  keypoint  of  the 
Federal  line  on  Sunday  morning,  May  3,  1863.  Facing  Stuart’s 
line  to  the  west  were  two  Federal  lines  about  1 lA  miles  long, 
numbering  about  21,000  men.  They  were  opposed  by  about 
26,000  Confederates. 

Stationed  behind  field  works  was  a heavy  concentration 
of  Federal  batteries  with  strong  infantry  support.  The  posi- 
tion was  held  with  great  gallantry  before  it  was  finally  carried 
by  storm  about  10  a.m.  Chancellorsville,  a smoking  ruin,  then 
fell  to  the  Confederates. 

Proceed  to  State  Route  3,  right  to  Chancellor  House  site 
at  junction  of  Route  3 and  Ely’s  Ford  Road,  left  (0.7  mile). 


In  the  northwest  angle  at  the  junction  of  the  Orange  Turn- 
pike and  Ely’s  Ford  Road  is  the  site  of  the  Chancellor  House. 
This  large  brick  structure,  home  of  the  Chancellor  family  and 
operated  as  a tavern,  gave  its  name  to  the  battle.  The  Federal 
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Army  used  the  building  as  general  headquarters  and  hospital. 
During  the  Confederate  bombardment  that  set  fire  to  the 
house,  General  Hooker  was  knocked  senseless  by  flying  ma- 
sonry. Part  of  the  house  was  rebuilt  after  the  War  and  has 
since  burned.  Very  little  evidence  remains  above  ground. 
(This  site  is  not  under  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Park 
Service.) 

Follow  Ely’s  Ford  Road  to  Bullock  Road  and  turn  left 
(0.7  mile). 


Apex  of  Hooker’s  Second  Line.  This  line  had  been  selected 
by  the  engineers  and  prepared  during  the  night  of  May  2. 
The  new  5-mile  position  was  flanked  by  Hunting  Run  on  the 
west  and  Mineral  Spring  Run  on  the  east,  covering  the  line 
of  retreat  by  way  of  United  States  Ford. 

Here  about  25,000  men  under  Stuart  held  back  approxi- 
mately 75,000  troops  under  Hooker,  while  Lee  defeated  Sedg- 
wick at  Salem  Church.  On  the  night  of  the  5th,  Hooker  left 
his  entrenchments  and  retired  across  the  Rappahannock.  In 
describing  the  abandoned  position,  Gen.  E.  P.  Alexander  of 
the  Confederate  artillery  said,  “Impenetrable  abattis  covered 
the  entire  front,  and  the  crest  everywhere  carried  head-logs 
under  which  the  men  could  fire  as  through  loopholes.”  Many 
authorities  believe  that  Hooker  could  have  shattered  any 
attack  against  this  position  and  therefore  made  a grave  error 
in  abandoning  it. 

Lee,  now  convinced  that  his  army  was  invincible,  pre- 
pared for  a major  invasion  of  the  North. 

Follow  Bullock  Road  to  State  Route  3 (Visitor  Center)  to 
24  begin  Wilderness  tour  (0.9  mile). 


(36.9  Ml.) 


The  Wilderness  Today.  In  places  the  undergrowth 
is  no  less  dense  than  in  1864. 


Wilderness  Battlefield 


The  Wilderness  Battlefield  lies  approximately  17  miles 
west  of  Fredericksburg  in  the  heart  of  the  Wilderness,  a 
heavily  wooded  area  of  second  growth  hardwood  and  pine,  of 
thick  underbrush,  deep  ravines,  briars,  and  brambles,  relieved 
only  here  and  there  by  a few  scattered  clearings.  So  dense 
was  the  forest  as  to  be  almost  impenetrable  by  troops  in 
battle  formation.  The  ruggedness  of  the  ground  and  the 
density  of  the  forest  caused  the  battle  to  be  fought  along  the 
three  main  roads:  the  Orange  Turnpike,  and  the  Orange 
Plank  and  Brock  roads. 

The  park  in  this  area  consists,  in  the  main,  of  two  nar- 
row strip-holdings  that  extend  in  a generally  parallel  direc- 
tion southeast  from  State  Route  20  to  State  Route  621 
(Orange  Plank  Road). 

The  Wilderness  field  preserves  approximately  13  miles 
of  trenches  and  gun  emplacements.  Nearly  all  of  these  are 
infantry  trenches,  since  the  character  of  the  area  was  such  as 
to  reduce  to  a minimum  the  use  of  artillery. 

At  the  Visitor  Center  area,  turn  right  from  Bullock 
Road  onto  State  Route  3 (Orange  Turnpike)  and  proceed 
west  to  State  Route  20.  Turn  left  on  State  Route  20  and  pro- 
ceed to  site  of  Grant’s  and  Meade’s  headquarters  (4.8  miles). 

(To  start  the  Wilderness  Tour  from  Fredericksburg,  pro- 
ceed west  on  State  Route  3 to  State  Route  20,  then  turn  left 
onto  Route  20.  Pick  up  tour  at  Stop  24.) 
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(42.6  Ml.) 


Federal  Encampment  Area,  General  Headquarters,  and  Lacy 
House.  Warren’s  Federal  corps  encamped  in  this  vicinity  dur- 
ing the  night  of  May  4,  1864,  and  from  here  it  moved  the 
next  morning  to  encounter  the  Confederate  advance  on  the 
Orange  Turnpike.  Here  on  a knoll  near  the  junction  of  the 
Germanna  (Culpeper)  Road  and  the  Orange  Turnpike  were 
located  the  headquarters  of  Grant  and  Meade.  Sleeping  quar- 
ters were  at  the  foot  of  the  knoll,  on  the  State  Route  3 side. 
This  was  Grant’s  first  battle  station  as  commander  of  all 
United  States  forces.  Here  he  launched  the  campaign  that 
was  to  win  the  War.  Meade  now  commanded  this  particular 
Union  army,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

South  of  the  Turnpike  stands  the  Lacy  House  where 
Grant,  Meade,  and  Warren  met  for  battle  conference. 

Continue  west  on  State  Route  20  (1.3  miles)  to  the  Wild- 
erness Battlefield  Exhibit  Shelter. 


Exhibit  Shelter.  Opening  Phase  of  the  Battle.  Just  as  dawn 
was  breaking,  the  long  blue  columns  of  Meade’s  Army  began 
moving  through  the  Wilderness.  Eastward  toward  Fredericks- 
burg and  westward  along  the  Turnpike  and  Plank  Road 
trotted  units  of  Sheridan’s  cavalry,  as  Hancock’s  Corps 
pushed  southward  toward  Todd’s  Tavern  and  Shady  Grove 
Church.  Moving  along  the  Turnpike,  the  advance  guard  of 
Warren’s  Federal  corps  clashed  about  noon  with  Ewell’s  Con- 
federates and  drove  them  back.  The  Confederates  soon 
rallied  to  regain  the  position. 

Proceed  westward  on  State  Route  20  to  Ewell’s  Confed- 
erate trenches  at  Hill-Ewell  Drive,  left  on  Hill-Ewell  Drive  to 
Trailside  Exhibit  (0.3  mile). 


(43.9  Ml.) 
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26  (44.2  Mi.) 


Ewell’s  Confederate  Trenches.  In  their  counterattack  shortly 
after  midday  May  5,  the  Confederates  seized  this  ridge  and 
dug  in  to  the  right  and  the  left  of  the  Turnpike.  Here  they 
stood  firm  the  next  day  against  Grant’s  assaulting  columns. 
North  of  the  Turnpike  young  Brig.  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon 
moved  on  May  6 in  a surprise  attack  against  the  Federal 
right.  A late  start  and  darkness  robbed  the  attack  of  its  full 
possibilities. 

Proceed  on  Hill- Ewell  Drive  1.0  mile. 


Wadsworth’s  Attack  Against  Ewell’s  Right.  Griffin’s  Federal 
advance  (Warren’s  Corps)  on  the  Turnpike  about  noon  May 
5,  was  to  have  been  supported  by  troops  under  Wadsworth.  In 
pushing  through  dense  woods,  Wadsworth  lost  direction  and 
moved  northwestward  instead  of  continuing  parallel  to  the 
Turnpike.  This  exposed  his  flank  to  the  attack  of  Confederate 
forces  of  Ewell’s  right.  After  severe  fighting,  the  Federal 
troops  were  driven  back. 

Continue  along  the  Drive  1.1  miles. 


Chewning  Farm.  Crawford’s  Division  of  Warren’s  Federal 
corps  reached  this  farm  about  8 a.m.  on  May  5.  Halting  as 
ordered,  Crawford  sent  forward  a skirmish  line  to  support 
Wilson’s  cavalry  then  engaged  with  advance  units  of  A.  P. 
Hill’s  Confederate  corps  near  Parker’s  Store.  The  pressure 
30  of  the  Confederates,  however,  forced  them  back.  Shortly 
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after,  Crawford  was  ordered  to  send  a brigade  to  support  the 
Federal  attack  on  the  Turnpike,  but  it  lost  direction  and  be- 
came heavily  engaged  with  Ewell’s  right.  Blunting  the  Fed- 
eral advance  on  two  fronts,  Lee  had  succeeded  in  choosing 
his  battleground— the  Wilderness. 

Follow  Confederate  trenches  to  the  Plank  Road  (State 
Route  621)  1.3  miles. 


Junction  of  Hill-Ewell  Drive  and  Plank  Road.  In  this  general 
vicinity  on  May  5-6,  1864,  occurred  much  of  the  heaviest 
fighting  of  the  battle.  Moving  east  from  Orange  Court  House 
to  intercept  Grant’s  Federal  forces  in  the  Wilderness,  where 
numbers  and  guns  counted  far  less  than  in  open  fields,  Lee 
advanced  A.  P.  Hill’s  Corps  along  the  Orange  Plank  Road, 
while  Ewell’s  Corps  moved  along  the  Turnpike  3V% miles  north. 
Desirous  of  avoiding  a general  engagement  until  the  arrival 
of  Longstreet’s  Corps  from  Gordonsville,  Lee  on  May  5 held 
Ewell  on  the  defensive  and  sent  A.  P.  Hill  forward  in  an  at- 
tempt to  seize  the  significant  Brock-Plank  crossroads  1 mile 
east  of  this  junction.  With  not  a moment  to  lose,  the  Fed- 
erals  arrived  to  occupy  and  successfully  hold  the  Brock  Road 
position.  Grant  had  won  his  first  tactical  advantage.  The  next 
morning  Hancock’s  Corps  took  the  initiative  and  assailed  the 
Confederates  here. 

Turn  right.  Proceed  along  Plank  Road  0.3  mile. 

30  (47.9  Ml.) 

Scene  of  “Lee  to  the  Rear”  Incident.  Here  on  the  Plank  Road 
in  the  clearing  of  the  Widow  Tapp  Farm  occurred  the  famous 
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“Lee  to  the  Rear”  incident.  As  the  crisis  of  battle  mounted 
early  on  May  6,  Lee,  watching  the  rout  of  A.  P.  Hill’s  Corps, 
sighted  the  dust  columns  of  Longstreet’s  troops  rapidly  ad- 
vancing. When  they  reached  this  point,  Lee  excitedly  rode 
forward  to  lead  them  in  the  charge,  but  was  shouted  back, 
with  the  cry,  “Lee  to  the  rear.” 

Widow  Tapp  Farm  (Lee’s  Headquarters).  Just  west  in  a clear- 
ing of  the  Widow  Tapp  Farm  was  located  Lee’s  headquarters 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness.  Poague’s  artillery  here  played 
an  effective  role  in  repelling  the  victorious  Federal  advance. 
From  these  headquarters  Lee  directed  his  last  great  offensive 
battle. 

Turn  around  and  follow  Plank  Road  eastward  0.4  mile. 


31  (48.3  Ml.) 

Scene  of  the  Mortal  Wounding  of  Federal  General  Wads- 
worth. Near  here  Brig.  Gen.  James  S.  Wadsworth,  command- 
ing the  Fourth  Division,  V Corps,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  fell 
mortally  wounded  May  6 while  rallying  his  men,  then  under 
pressure  of  Longstreet’s  flank  attack.  The  career  of  this 
citizen-soldier,  wealthy  and  middle-aged,  exemplifies  unselfish 
patriotism. 

Proceed  along  Plank  Road  0.3  mile. 

32  (48.6  Ml.) 

Scene  of  the  Wounding  of  General  Longstreet.  Here  Lt.  Gen. 
James  Longstreet  fell  seriously  wounded  by  the  mistaken 
fire  of  his  own  men  then  hotly  engaged  in  a surprise  attack 
32  on  the  Federal  left.  Launched  from  the  Unfinished  Railroad 


cut  a mile  south  of  here,  about  11  a.m.  on  May  6,  the  devel- 
oping attack  was  suddenly  halted  by  the  wounding  of  Long- 
street.  The  attack,  vigorously  resumed  by  Lee  about  4 p.m., 
failed  in  face  of  heavy  Federal  reinforcements. 

Continue  along  Plank  Road  to  the  Brock  Road  (0.4  mile). 

33  (49.0  Ml.) 

Brock-Plank  Road  Intersection.  This  was  the  storm  center  of 
the  battle.  Arriving  about  noon  on  May  5,  just  ahead  of  the 
Confederates,  Getty’s  Federal  division  of  the  VI  Corps  suc- 
cessfully held  this  intersection  until  about  2 p.m.  when  Han- 
cock’s Corps  arrived  to  reinforce  him  and  entrench. 

In  heavy  fighting  that  continued  from  4 p.m.  to  dark, 
the  Blue  stood  fast.  From  this  general  area  at  5 a.m.  the  next 
day,  Hancock,  with  Federal  reserves,  launched  the  attack 
that  routed  Hill’s  Corps.  Late  that  afternoon  the  position  was 
gallantly  held  against  Confederate  assaults  which  all  but 
gained  the  works.  Here  on  the  Brock  Road  during  the  night 
of  May  7 the  troops  cheered  Grant  for  making  one  of  the 
War’s  great  decisions— to  push  forward  by  the  left  flank  toward 
Richmond.  Earlier  Union  commanders  in  Virginia  had  always 
fallen  back  after  a contest  with  Lee.  From  this  crossroads  of 
the  Confederacy,  Grant  moved  painfully,  grimly,  to  final 
victory. 
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SPOTSYLVANIA  BATTLEFIELD, 
TOII Q MAP 


SCALE  5/e"  = Vi  MILE 
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Hand-to-hand  combat  at  the  Bloody  Angle  of  Spotsyl- 
vania. From  an  old  lithograph. 


Spotsylvania  Court  House 
Battlefield 


Spotsylvania  Court  House  Battlefield,  surrounding  the 
village  of  Spotsylvania  Court  House,  is  approximately  10  miles 
west  of  Fredericksburg  and  9 miles  south  of  the  Wilderness 
Battlefield.  Spotsylvania  marked  the  second  step  in  Grant’s 
successful,  but  slow  and  costly,  march  on  Richmond. 

The  battlefield  is  located  on  high  ground  between  the 
Po  and  the  Ny  rivers.  Though  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Wil- 
derness, the  area  is  still  rather  wooded  and  broken.  The 
Confederate  position  as  taken  up  by  Lee,  with  exception  of 
the  salient,  was  a tribute  to  his  engineering  skill.  Here,  for 
the  first  time  in  America,  field  fortifications  were  fully  devel- 
oped. Here  the  increased  effectiveness  of  limited  numbers 
behind  such  works  was  so  well  demonstrated  that  it  was 
to  set  the  pattern  for  the  battles  of  Cold  Harbor  and  Peters- 
burg. 

Turning  right,  leave  Brock-Plunk  Roud  intersection  und 
pass  along  Hancock’s  Federal  trenches,  continue  south  on 
Brock  Road  to  Grant  Drive  West,  then  turn  left  (8.7  miles). 

(To  start  the  Spotsylvania  tour  from  Fredericksburg,  fol- 
low U.  S.  1 and  State  Route  208  southwest  to  Spotsylvania 
Court  House,  right  on  State  Route  613  to  Grant  Drive  West 
—12  miles.  Pick  up  tour  at  Stop  34.) 

34  (57.7  Ml.) 

Scene  of  Opening  Engagement  of  Spotsylvania  Court  House. 
From  this  low  ridge  line  to  a point  600  yards  south,  where 
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the  Brock  Road  intersects  the  Old  Court  House  Road,  was 
fought  the  opening  phase  of  the  Battle  of  Spotsylvania  Court 
House— the  Laurel  Hill  Engagement  on  May  8-10,  1864. 

Robinson’s  Division  of  Warren’s  V Federal  corps  here 
encountered  severe  musketry  fire  from  Kershaw’s  Confeder- 
ates stationed  in  the  edge  of  the  woods  near  the  junction  of 
the  Brock  and  the  Old  Court  House  roads.  Reinforced  by 
Griffin’s  Division  on  the  right,  Robinson  renewed  the  attack 
but  was  again  sharply  repulsed.  Other  units  of  the  V Corps 
were  equally  unsuccessful.  The  Confederates  had  won  the 
race  to  Spotsylvania. 

At  this  point,  the  distinguished  and  beloved  Maj.  Gen. 
John  Sedgwick,  gallant  commander  of  the  VI  Federal  corps, 
was  killed  by  a sharpshooter’s  bullet  on  May  9,  1864.  Death 
had  claimed  one  of  the  highest  ranking  Union  officers  to  fall 
on  Virginia  soil. 

(About  100  yards  east  you  will  find  the  Spotsylvania 
Battlefield  Exhibit  Shelter.  A comfort  station  is  in  the  shel- 
ter.) Proceed  along  Grant  Drive  West  (0.7  mile). 


Scene  of  Upton’s  Attack,  May  10.  From  this  vicinity,  Col. 
Emory  Upton  of  Wright’s  VI  Federal  corps  delivered  a heavy 
assault  May  10,  1864,  against  the  northwest  face  of  the  Con- 
federate salient. 

About  6 p.m.,  Upton  moved  from  the  Scott  (Shelton) 
House  under  the  cover  of  pines  and  overran  the  area  in 
Ewell’s  line  on  the  west  face  of  the  salient  held  by  Doles’ 
Brigade  of  Rodes’  Division.  He  then  pushed  on  to  penetrate 
inner  Confederate  works  and  strike  the  reserves  beyond  Doles’ 
rear.  Failing  to  receive  Mott’s  expected  support  in  an  attack 
on  the  apex  of  the  Confederate  salient,  Upton  was  forced  to  37 


(58.4  Ml.) 


withdraw  under  cover  of  night.  Grant  promoted  this  24-year 
old  officer  to  a brigadier  general  on  the  spot  “for  gallant  and 
meritorious  services.” 

Continue  east  on  Grant  Drive  West  to  Bloody  Angle 
Drive,  left  to  Bloody  Angle  (0.4  mile). 


36  (58.8  Ml.) 

Bloody  Angle  Area.  Here  on  the  west  face  of  the  Confederate 
salient,  thereafter  known  as  the  Bloody  Angle,  was  fought, 
May  12,  1864,  one  of  the  most  savagely  contested  hand-to- 
hand  engagements  of  the  War. 

This  attack,  made  about  6 a.m.  by  Wright’s  VI  Fed- 
eral corps,  was  in  support  of  Hancock’s  brilliant  assault  which 
had  earlier  carried  the  works  at  the  apex  of  the  salient. 

Wright  directed  his  assault  against  the  west  angle  of  the 
salient  in  an  unrelenting  attack.  The  men  in  the  opposing 
lines  of  battle  fired  at  point-blank  range  and  then  bayoneted 
and  clubbed  one  another  across  the  logs  of  the  parapet. 
Throughout  the  day  and  well  into  the  night  the  fighting  con- 
tinued with  unabating  fury  until  finally,  near  3 a.m.,  the 
Confederates  withdrew. 

Just  in  rear  of  the  Confederate  trenches  at  Bloody  Angle 
there  is  a small  concrete  marker  indicating  the  spot  where  an 
oak  tree  22  inches  in  diameter  was  cut  down  by  musketry  in 
the  attack  on  May  12.  (A  bullet-riddled  section  of  this  tree 
is  on  exhibit  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C.) 

Located  about  half  a mile  northeast  of  the  Bloody  Angle 
are  the  ruins  of  the  Landram  House,  Federal  headquarters  of 
General  Hancock,  who  directed  the  attack  of  May  12. 
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The  high  ground  in  front  and  to  the  right  of  the  house 
afforded  Hancock’s  artillery  a good  position  from  which  to 
direct  an  effective  fire  upon  the  salient.  The  modest  farm- 
house has  long  been  a ruin.  Two  stone  chimneys  now  stand 
like  lonely  sentinels  to  mark  the  site. 

(The  site  of  the  Landram  House  can  be  reached  by  a 
dirt  road  that  skirts  the  edge  of  the  woods  in  front  of  Bloody 
Angle.) 

Follow  Bloody  Angle  Drive  (0.2  mile). 

37  (59.0  Ml.) 

Apex  of  the  Confederate  Salient.  The  first  rays  of  dawn  were 
filtering  slowly  through  a heavy  mist  when  at  4:30  a.m.  on 
May  12,  Hancock  gave  the  order  for  the  Federal  advance. 
With  but  2 hours’  sleep  and  no  warming  coffee  to  resist  the 
morning  chill,  the  long  blue  columns  swept  forward,  Barlow’s 
Division  on  the  left,  Birney’s  Division  on  the  right,  supported 
by  Mott,  Gibbon’s  Division  bringing  up  the  rear.  Gradually 
the  quietly  moving  columns  closed  in,  forming  a solid  line  of 
advance,  20  men  deep. 

On  they  pushed  through  1,200  yards  of  woods,  marsh, 
and  cleared  fields.  As  they  reached  the  open  ground  at  the 
Confederate  salient,  the  men,  cheering  loudly,  charged  in  an 
irresistible  wave  of  attack  that  swept  everything  before  it. 
Through  heavy  abattis,  over  the  works  and  down  the  trenches 
to  the  right  and  left  of  the  salient  the  troops  plunged  to  bag 
20  cannon,  30  battle  flags,  and  some  3,500  Confederates,  in- 
cluding Maj.  Gen.  Edward  Johnson  and  Brig.  Gen.  George 
H.  Steuart. 

For  approximately  a half  mile  the  force  of  the  charge 
carried,  before  it  was  slowed  to  a halt  by  stiffening  resistance 


along  Lee’s  second  line.  This  great  massed  attack  was  stopped 
just  short  of  total  victory. 

Proceed  along  Bloody  Angle  Drive  to  Gordon  Drive. 
Right  on  Gordon  Drive  along  Confederate  salient  to  its  point 
of  departure  southward  from  Lee’s  second  line— Gordon’s 
trenches  (0.6  mile). 


Junction  of  East  Face  of  Confederate  Salient  with  Gordon’s 
Line.  Here  at  the  junction  with  Gordon’s  line,  the  east  face 
of  the  Confederate  salient  veered  off  to  the  south.  This  east- 
south  sector  of  the  salient  was  held  by  A.  P.  Hill’s  Corps, 
temporarily  under  the  command  of  Early.  Here  Lane’s 
Brigade  first  succeeded  in  repulsing  a part  of  Hancock’s  at- 
tacking Federals  and  later  repelled  Burnside’s  effort  to  aid 
the  Federal  attack  on  the  salient.  (Burnside,  earlier  army  com- 
mander, now  led  a corps.) 

Extending  westward  from  here  a half  mile  to  Anderson 
Drive  is  located  the  intermediate  base  of  the  Confederate 
salient  known  as  Gordon’s  line.  It  was  along  this  line  that 
Confederates  first  blunted  the  victorious  Federal  advance  and 
then  rallied  to  deliver  a stunning  counterattack. 

Marshalling  the  full  weight  of  his  artillery  and  infantry 
reserve,  Lee  struck  the  counterblow  about  9 a.m.  on  May  12. 
Once  again  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  demonstrated  its 
amazing  resilience,  but  the  cost  was  heavy.  A few  more  such 
staggering  blows  and  the  Confederacy  could  not  long  survive. 

Continue  along  Gordon  Drive  to  the  lane  leading  to  the 
McCoull  House.  Turn  right  and  continue  to  site  of  the 
McCoull  House  (0.5  mile). 


(60.1  Ml.) 


McCoull  House  Site . Near  the  center  of  the  salient  stood  the 
McCoull  House,  Confederate  headquarters  of  Maj.  Gen. 
Edward  Johnson.  The  McCoull  House  area  was  the  scene  of 
heavy  fighting  in  Upton’s  attack  on  May  10.  Here  Walker’s 
Brigade  of  Johnson’s  Division  assisted  in  repelling  the  attack. 

Two  days  later  it  was  the  stand  of  Gordon’s  troops  in 
the  McCoull  House  area  that  first  stemmed  the  tide  of  the 
Federal  advance.  In  this  vicinity,  Lee  again  in  the  crisis  of 
battle  rode  to  the  front  of  the  lines  to  lead  the  countercharge, 
only  to  be  stopped  by  General  Gordon  and  his  men. 

Turn  around  beyond  house  site  and  follow  the  McCoull 
House  Road  back  to  Gordon  Drive . Right  on  Gordon  Drive 
to  point  near  intersection  with  Anderson  Drive  (0.4  mile). 


Harrison  House  Site.  A scant  quarter  of  a mile  south  of  the 
junction  of  Gordon  and  Anderson  drives  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Harrison  House.  Near  the  house  for  a part  of  May  11-12  Lee’s 
headquarters  were  located.  A short  distance  behind  the  house 
run  the  trenches  of  Lee’s  final  line. 

Keep  left  onto  Anderson  Drive  to  Lee's  final  line  (0.3  mile). 


(60.5  Ml.) 


(60.8  Ml.) 


Lee's  Final  Line.  Located  at  the  base  of  the  salient  about 
800  yards  in  rear  of  the  first  line  was  a new  line  laid  out  by 
Lee’s  engineers  on  May  12  and  completed  that  night.  To  this  41 


position  the  exhausted  Confederates  retired  from  the  Bloody 
Angle  about  3 a.m.  on  May  13. 

About  4 a.m.  on  May  18,  the  new  position  was  attacked 
by  Hancock  and  Wright  in  the  hope  of  another  surprise. 
Ewell’s  Confederate  corps  easily  repulsed  the  attacks.  Probing 
for  weakness  Grant  had  encountered  strength.  Three  days 
later  he  directed  his  army  in  a great  flanking  movement 
toward  Richmond. 

This  is  the  last  stop  of  the  park  tour . 

Now  go  a few  yards  and  turn  left  onto  State  Route  613 
(Brock  Road)  and  proceed  1.6  miles  to  the  village  of  Spot- 
sylvania Court  House . 

If  you  plan  to  see  the  Jackson  Shrine , keep  straight  onto 
Route  208  and  go  5 miles  to  Snell.  At  Snell  turn  left  on  State 
Route  606;  proceed  to  and  across  U.  S.  1 and  Interstate  95 
to  Guinea  (12  miles).  The  house  where  Jackson  died  lies  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  railroad  from  the  village  of  Guinea. 

If  you  plan  to  go  to  Richmond  without  visiting  the  Jack- 
son  Shrine , proceed  as  above , except  turn  right  from  State 
Route  606  onto  Interstate  95. 

If  you  wish  to  return  to  Fredericksburg , turn  left  from 
State  Route  613  at  Spotsylvania  onto  State  Route  208.  You 
pass , on  your  right , the  Court  House  built  on  the  site  of  the 
wartime  structure.  Just  beyond  is  the  Confederate  Cemetery. 
One  mile  from  the  village  you  pass , on  your  left , the  east 
entrance  to  the  park.  The  drive  follows  Union  trenches  that 
joined  the  old  Confederate  salient  after  Lee’s  withdrawal  to 
his  new  line.  (This  drive  would  make  an  interesting  side  trip , 
but  is  not  a part  of  the  tour  as  outlined.)  Fredericksburg  is 
9 miles  northeast  of  this  entrance. 


Gen.  U.  S .Grant  in  the  Wilderness.  From  an  old  lithograph , 


# 


Monument  at  Bloody  Angle,  Spotsylvania  Court 
House  Battlefield. 
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